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Kagawa at Foreign Missions Conference 
Asbury Park, N. J., U.S. A., Jan. 8-10, ae 


WILLIAM WATKINS REED 


Cu HE PRESENCE of Dr. Toyohiko Kaga- 

a wa, Japan’s Christian leader, and his 
pi address on the future plans of the 
Kingdom of God Movement was un- 
doubtedly the high spot of the Conference. 
He told of plans for reaching millions of non- 
city-dwelling Japanese who have not as yet 
heard the Gospel message. 

“In the last ten years,” said Dr. Kagawa, 

“‘we have added 150,000 new members to the 
Christian churches of Japan. As a result of 
the movement in the Christian church, there 
has come a renaissance among all religions in 
our Jand. Unless the Christian forces are 
_ready, the Shintoists and the Buddhists will 
have a new grasp upon the people. The Bud- 
dhists, for example, have copied many of the 
forms of the Christian church, and many Bud- 
dhist leaders are accepting Christianity and 
calling its principles those of Buddha. They 
have issued a Buddhist hymn book, that is 
quite like the Christian volume. 

It simply means that the people are eager 
for the realities of religion. In the high 
schools of Tokyo, for instance, a religious 
week is observed each year, and a day is 
given over to each of the nation’s faiths, in- 
cluding Christianity. In some of the schools 
it has been shown that as high as 60% of the 


Students are Christians. Everywhere the stu- 
dents are getting Christian ideas and ideals, 
despite the strong nationalistic movement that 
has swept the country. 

Within the last four years I visited 126 
cities in Japan. In many of them I have 
found four or five strong churches within a 
‘square mile. Yet in 9,600 villages with a 
population of 30,000 there are only 170 preach- 
ing places or chapels. The big cities have 
1,800 churches. We need more power, in 
rural evangelism, and in evangelism among 
the fishermen. 

It was to help meet the needs for workers 
in the village that some time ago I organized 
the Farmers’ Gospel Schools of which we now 
have one hundred scattered through Japan. 
What we try to do is to take laymen for 
short periods of time and train them for this 
village ministry. We hope to extend the plans 
of these Gospel Schools so as to send trained 
Christian workers into each of these 9,600 vil- 
lages. We want to enter at least 100 villages 
a year for ten years.’ 

Dr. Kagawa urged the sending to Japan of 
more missionaries, men and women trained to 
undertake Christian work among the c erks, 
among the seamen, among the railroad men, 
and among the 250,000 school teachers of 
primary and high school grade; and to carry 
on gospel schools for fishermen, for carpen- 
ters, and for nurses. 
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Evangelistic Work among the Japanese 
in Northeast Korea 


S. A. STEWART 


N NORTHEAST Korea and Southern 
Manchuria one breathes the atmos- 
phere of the frontier. The country 

=2a533 is alive, busy, reckless maybe, and 

rough, but full of energy and initiative. New 
roads are being built, factories established, 
railroads projected, mines and forests exploit- 
ed. New enterprises of all kinds are being 
organized. . The belated northeast coast is now 
in the swell of a great boom. Rashin, the 
new Dairen of this northeast coast, is rapidly 
taking shape. With splendid boat service to 

Japan and with daily express railway service 

to Hsingking, the capital of Manchukuo, its 

strategic importance is assured. 

New towns and cities are springing up 
ever night; and building materials, all save 
cement, are high, compared with what they 
were five years ago. The mining industry 
especially is flourishing now, and many people 
are prospecting for gold and other minerals. 
Fishing has long been a valuable industry in 
the North and South Kankyo provinces, and 
now various factories are being built to use 
the oil and other by-products of the industry to 
greatest advantage. The big power plant near 
Hamheung is furnishing light and power toa 
large number of towns and cities, while the 
nitrate plant with its various accessory 
factories is making the Konan district into a 
young Osaka. Even slow and staid old 
Gensan is now catching the new spirit with 
the recent establishment of an oil refinery 
here. We are experiencing a boom of real 
estate values. Of course the Japanese are 
taking the lead in all these new enterprises, 
and are bringing in many trained engineers 
and workmen to superintend these various 
factories. 

I have mentioned these material develop- 
ments to emphasize the point that this sets 


the tempo for our Christian work. Evangeli- 
zation had almost come to a standstill on this 
coast. 
a desultory sort of way for more than twenty 
years in several of the more important cities 


like Gensan, Kanko and Seishin, still as one 


looked at it five years ago, there was very 
little progress. 
mission aid had destroyed self-respect and 
crippled evangelistic zeal, is hard to say. 
I think there is much in the “Nevius Method” 
for us Southern Methodists to learn. More 
emphasis on self-support and self-propagating 
churches will help us to get a more aggressive 
type of Christian. This in my judgment will 
also make for a more rapid growth in mem- 
bership. 

There are some signs of new life. Whereas 
formely there were three Japanese pastors, 
today there are five. And a recent investiga- 
tion of the membership shows an increase of 
from 25 to 40 per cent in the number of resi- 
dent members during the past five years. 
Regular monthly or semi-monthly cottage 
meetings are being held in a number of out- 


stations....The total contributions of the — 


Church members have greatly increased. 
Only one of our five churches is now self- 
supporting, but two others are expecting to 
become so in two or three more years. I have 
at hand the figures showing the total giving 


While work had been carried on in 


Whether or not too much — 


for the ordinary work of the church of three © 


of these churches. 


The average per member — 


per year is as follows: ¥ 18.82; ¥ 20.85; and — 


¥ 25.00. And this is the average when 
divided by the total number of full members. 
Usually more than half of these are non- 
resident and many of the them do not con- 
tribute at all. In the realm of the Sunday 
School and Young Peoples’ work, special 
effort is being put on quality work—trying to 
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get Sunday School teaching that is worth 
while, and also trying to get a better average 
attendance rather than simply trying to in- 
crease the enrolment. 

In all these progressive movements the 
women take a leading part. As in all other 
churches the women are good money getters. 
They hold bazaars and give suppers to raise 
funds mostly for special purposes, but some- 
times for helping out in a pinch on the ordin- 
ary church budget. The Gensan Woman’s 
Society has a most successful two-day bazaar 
in May each year in which they usually clear 
around four hundred yen, most of which goes 
on their Church Building Fund or on the 
Camp Fund. The Seishin, Ranan, and Konan 
women are raising money for their Church 
building funds too...... And the women are the 
most aggressive in evangelistic work. Per- 
haps more new members come in through the 
women’s societies than through any other 
organization of the Church. An interesting 
story is told of a Mrs. — of Seishin whose 
home conditions were very unideal and 
unhappy. The Head of the Women’s Society 
being a friend of the family urged this woman 
to attend the meetings. She gradually became 
interested, but still frequently had severe 
quarrels with her husband who was a heavy 
drinker. One day after such a quarrel the 
husband took her Bible and Hymn Book and 
threw them into the fire and burned them. 
After this burinng incident, she was told that 
she mustn’t quarrel with her husband, no 
matter what he did or said—only to speak 
gently to him and try to quiet him. When 
he would say “What good does it do fora 
worthless thing Jike you to go to the 
Church ?”, she was simply to answer that 
she went there so that she might make him 
a better wife, and that she might be a better 
mother to their children. Often in the after- 
noon she would make various excuses for 
calling at his office about closing time so as 
to come home with him. In this way she 
would keep him from drinking. Well, it 
worked. She became a happy Christian, and 


two of the daughters were baptized with her. 
Now the husband is an inquirer and all the 
four children are in Sunday School. Thus 
through their regular meetings and through 
other means the women’s societies are active 
in leading others to Christ. Two fine young 
mothers came into the Gensan Church last 
year through the cooking class of the Wom- 
en’s Society. 

Plans for new church buildings are on foot. 
in several of our churches now. The Seishin 
Church and parsonage were completed last 
year and dedicated in October. The total cost 
was ¥ 5.600 of which the Mission subsidy was 
¥ 2,500. It seems a large amount to give 
from Mission funds and yet when we re- 
member that there are only thirty-five resident 
members there, we realize that they did well 
to raise as much as they did. Ranan, inspired 
by the example of Seishin, is now trying to 
raise funds for a new Church. Konan also 
expects to build within the next five years. 
Just now they are making temporary repairs 
on their old church to tide them over, but 
they are working on their five year program. 
Three years ago the pastor in Gensan started 
what he called the “Brick Fund.” His slogan 
was ‘‘A Brick a Day for the New Church,” 
and one brick was estimated at 2sen. The 
fund has now grown to ¥ 1,357. 

The “Gensan Camp” is a rather unique 
piece of work, so far as Korea is concerned. 
It is an effort to establish at this well-known 
and popular summer resort, a religious Retreat. 
It was started three years ago, and it has 
grown year by year. Not only is work done 
for children and young people, but a yearly 
Retreat for Church leaders is being held. 
This coming summer the District Conference 
for all our Korean field will be held here. 
This work has been carried on largely as an 
adventure of faith from the beginning. The 
Women’s Society of the Gensan Church first 
gave money from their bazaar earnings to 
buy three tents. The work was carried on in 
these for two years. But it became evident 
that in rainy weather of which there is con- 
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Siderable during the summer, these were not 
satisfactory. So in the summer of 1934 a 
friend of the Church in Gensan, though not 
himself a Christian, gave us an old building 
for the Camp. This was moved out and 
rebuilt at a cost of ¥351. A budget of 
201.50 was raised for the Camp work that 
summer and there were 50 children in at- 
tendance in the Children’s Camp and 81 at 
Young Peoples’ meeting. Last summer a 
S. S. Institute and Bible Institute were the 
features of the Retreat for the grown-ups. 
Where the money comes from is a mystery, 
but what is needed seems to continue to come. 
This year plans are on foot to put up two 
other small buildings for lodging houses for 
the boys and girls. The present large building 
will then be available for dining room purposes 
and for general meetings. 

If one were to write of defects and difficul- 
ties, a number of things might be enumerated. 
The lack of social-mindedness on the part of 
the Christians is much to be regretted. As 
yet our work is chiefly among the ‘better 
classes.’ The women are doing very little in 
the Haisho (Purity) and Kinshiu (temper- 
ance) work. And it is badly needed in these 
parts. Zeal for personal evangelism is not at 
white heat, except in the case of a few excep- 
tional souls. The fact that these ‘white collar’ 
Japanese, government and railway officials, 
bank clerks, etc. are constantly on the move, 
makes it difficult to build up strong self-sup- 
porting churches. Today you think you have 
a good start in your church, but tomorrow the 
members are “scattered abroad,” not because 
of persecution of course, but because of official 
promotions and improved salaries in other 
towns and cities. 

But the Lord carries on his work in spite 
of obstacles and human inefficiency. We are 


truly ashamed that we so often fail Him, and 
that we are not workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. Advance plans are being laid, and 
next year it is hoped that a new pastor may 
be located in Southeast Manchukuo, either in 
Lungchingtsun or in some place near there, 
to follow up the many Japanese who are 
now going over the border. We have held 
cottage meetings in Yuki and Rashin for a 
number of years, and it is earnestly hoped that 
we can also locate a paster in one of these 
cities within the next two or three years. 
This coast has been Methodist territory by 
mutual understanding from of old. Only two 
years ago the Nihon Christo Kyokai (Presby- 
terians) put a pastor in Rashin. But the terri- 
tory is wide, and the fields are white unto the 
harvest. It has been our custom to welcome 
members of other bodies into our Methodist 
churches as “guest members,’’ and not bring 
pressure upon them to change their church 
membership. Many such members are work- 
ing heartily in our churches, and earnestly 
helping to reach the many unsaved around us. 
It is a glorious fellowship. And though we 
do not have the inspiration of great numbers, 
we have the steady and firm tread of the 
faithful, marching on to victory. 
‘‘Forward thro’ the ages, in unbroken line, 
Move the faithful spirits, at the call divine. 


Gifts in differing measure, hearts of one accord, 
Manifold the service, one the sure reward. 


Wider grows the kingdom, reign of love and light ; 
For it we must labor till our faith is sight. 
Prophets have proclaimed it, martyrs testified, 
Poets sung its glory, heroes for it died. 

Not alone we conquer, not alone we fall ; 

In each loss or triumph, lose or triumph all. 

Bound by God’s far purpose, in one living whole, 
Move we on together, to the shining goal.’’ 


FREDERICK S, HOSMER 
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Japanese Christian Work in Chosen 


WILLIAM WOODARD 


T IS DIFFICULT to express my appre- 
ciation for the privilege of living for 
five years in Chosen. The glorious 
panorama of mountains which was 

spread out before us in our hill-top home 
in Keijo will never be forgotten. The lure 
of the seashore and mountains, the fascination 
of the fortresses, temples and ancient civil- 
isation as well as the life and customs of the 
Korean people ever tempted us on to new 
discoveries. While working among the Japan- 
ese it was an inspiration to observe and learn 
about the Korean Christian movement. This 
and the chance to look objectively upon the 
work of missions was an experience which will 
be of no small value to us in the years ahead. 
It is impossible at this time to write en- 
couragingly of the Christian movement among 
Japanese in Chosen or anywhere else. I do 
not feel discouraged but during the last five 
years there have been special difficulties. 
Sunday school enrollment has dropped and 
aggressive evangelism brings in decreasing 
returns. Perhaps we should be thankful that 
the church has held its own. Not that there 
are not many instances of heroic consecration 
and the willingness to give up family and 
future for the sake of one’s faith. I can call 
to mind at the moment three young men who 
are paying the price. They have had to 
choose between Diana and Christ. But these 
are unusual. Nor is it because there seems 
to be a great falling away or a lack of faithful 
men and women who year in and year out 
support the church and live lives that are 
becoming to Christians. Neither is it because 
there is not a steady stream of young people 
coming to the church both from the Sunday 
school and elsewhere, for they still come 
though in decreasing numbers. But in spite 
of these things the situation is not encourag- 
ing. In the first place, in a population as 
mobile as is the Japanese in Chosen the losses 
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due to moving are very large. In the second 
place, in this so-called “emergency” period, 
Christianity lives under a shadow. In the 
third place, there is a sense of being shorn of 
power. 

When I first arrived in Chosen I expected 
to find considerable anti-Japanese sentiment. 
I was happily surprised. I do not recall 
anyone who should be classed as anti. Theré 
was plenty of difference of opinion and much 
criticism. There should be. It’s needed. 
However, whatever the past, there is at 
present a most earnest desire on the part 
of practically all the foreign missionaries to 
co-operate with the local and colonial adminis- 
tration to an extent which even causes some 
misunderstanding among the Korean constitu- 
ency. My contact with local administrators 
was very limited but the experience with 
officials in the Government-General leads me 
to feel that they too, on their part, are often 
anxious to do more than they do, but that 
there are forces at work which prevent them 
from doing everything that they would like 
to see done. I was particularly pleased with 
the way in which so many missionaries are 
anxious to learn to speak Japanese. The 
pressure of work makes it exceedingly difficult 
to accomplish. Every large mission station 
should make provision for one Japanese 
speaking member and some method of a 
teacher exchange might be arranged so that 
some of the foreigners could have the exper- 
ience of residence in Japan proper. I do not 
believe, however, that serious misunderstand- 
ings arise from lack of Japanese. Such 
differences as do occur seem to me to arise 
either through the failure of the officials to 
recognize issues as religious and not political, 
or the failure of the foreigner to realize that 
many democratic conceptions he holds im- 
portant, are utterly incompatible with Japanese 
psychology and the social situation. 
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I was unable to accustom myself to the 
fact that two Christian movements— Korean 
and Japanese—could live in such proximity 
and yet have practically nothing to do with 
each other. Enjoying as I did the fellowship 
of the Presbyterian and Methodist missions 
on the one side and three denominational 
groups for Japanese on the other, I more and 
more came to feel that something could be 
done, if it were done right. Such relations 
as now exist are most perfunctory. The 
Japanese Christians have no conception of the 
Korean movement and the same seems to 
be true of the Koreans. Here is a point at 
which Christianity seems to break down. 
Christian fellowship and brotherhood does not 
exist. Language is an obvious barrier but 
not the only one. 

While I have said that the church situation 
is far from encouraging, still there is much 
that gives satisfaction. There is a real in- 
terest in the simple gospel message. It does 
not seem to be impossible to get a number 
of new decisions each year. The young 
people continue to be attracted though there 
are fewer of them. The losses in member- 
ship, already mentioned are great and so the 
actual growth is exceedingly slow. But there 
is growth. And there is a feeling that the 
influence of the Christian movement itself is 
far broader than the church. 

While I have no disposition to measure the 
importance of anything by numbers or size, 
never-the-less I find it helpful to picture the 
life and activity of the churches in statistical 
terms. I feel that if the total situation, which 
includes the spiritual, is understood, a few 
statistics will save us from the pitfalls of 
glaring generalities. 

Since the latest official figures available are 
for 1983 we will have to content ourselves 
with them for purposes of comparison. The 
change in recent years is not great. The 
Japanese population of Chosen in 1933 was 
548,104 and the total number of Christians of 
all sects was 7,622. This last figure is, I feel 
sure, about one thousand too high, but accept- 


ing it we find that 14% of the population 
is nominally affiliated with the churches. 
Japan Proper it is generally thought that $ of 
1% is the proportion. Twenty five percent 
of the Japanese population is located in the 
Keiki province in which the capital Keijo is 
located. Fifty five percent of the Christians 
are to be found in this province so that the — 
relatively undeveloped state of the work as a 
whole can be easily imagined. 

In the city of Keijo there is an excellent 
Japanese Y. M. C. A. with a fine new building 
and something over a thousand members. 
Such of these members as are Christians are 
members of the local churches; so this 
membership is not included in the figures 
given below. Eight different organisations 
are carrying on direct evangelistic work 
among the Japanese. In the case of three 
of these, the Catholics, Anglicans, and Salva- 
tion Army, the major part of their program 
is concerned with the Korean people. The 
Catholic church is credited with 1,041 Japanese 
member, the Anglican with 360, and the 
Salvation Army with 443. The Holiness 
church has a membership of three hundred 
and one independent group of less than one 
hundred. About 4,500 of the total (i. e. 
60%) belong to the Method ist, Church of 
Christ in Japan (Presbyterian), and the 
Kumiai (Congregationalist) churches. The 
Seventh Day Adventists have recently started 
work and there are a few members reported 
in some of the Korean churches but the num- 
ber is very insignificant. 

Comity is an unknown word to the Japan- 
ese churches. They go where they please. 
None is free from the charge of intruding 
on what is obviously the territory of another. 
There is, however, a fine spirit of mutual 
fellowship and co-operation in the city of 
Keijo where for more than fifteen years there 
has been a union committee of the four 
churches and the Y. M. C. A., the purpose 
of which is to promote friendly relations and 
to accomplish things that can better be done 
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in co-operation. The chances of anything like 
comity or union are extremely remste. 

The relative strength of the three denomina- 
tions is as follows: 


Denomination Churches Pastors & Total 

: Chapels Evangelists membership 
Methodist 16 21 1,655 
Church of Christ 12 15 1,802 
Kumiai 7 10 1,070 
Total 35 46 4,527 


If you bear in mind that probably not more 
than one half of this total is resident member- 
ship, and that probably the average Sunday 
morning service of worship is something be_ 
tween a fourth and a half of the resident mem- 
bership you can see what uphill work the 
church faces. The Sunday school enrollment 
is not as large as the resident membership and 
the attendance probably runs about fifty per- 
cent of the enrollment. Not only in Chosen 
but throughout the empire the Sunday school 
enrollment has decreased of late. What are 
the records for baptism? They vary from year 
to year but average about the same over a 
period of years. There is before me the 
report of one of the denominations. In 1934 


about 1000 resident members with the help of 
twelve or more pastors and evangelists 
brought into the churehes 106 new adult 
members and baptized 14 children. You can 
figure out the ratio for yourself. The net 
gain in the total membership for this denom- 
ination that year was fifty-two. The net gain 
in resident membership was minus one! 

It is a trying time for the Church. It is 
inevitable that some should drop away. It is 
even ‘desirable, in order that the church 
itself may be truly strengthened. The issues 
that perplex and vex the Korean Christians 
do not often arise in concrete form among the 
Japanese Christians. Never-the-less beneath 
the surface there is undoubtedly a feeling that 
a storm may be brewing—that a period of 
trial may be near. Some one has said of the 
Christian worker in Japan that he is chipping 
granite. That may well be the impression. 
But they do not seem like granite to us who 
work with them and love them. They are 
true Christian friends and brothers eager for 
the Kingdom of God in Japan and throughout 
the world. 


A Visit among Japanese Christians in Manchukuo 


BERTHA STARKEY 


@7@N THESE DAYS when we are hearing 
4 and reading much of various hap- 
#2 penings in Manchukuo, perhaps Korea 
e Mission Field friends may be inter- 
bated in knowing something about the prog- 
ress of evangelistic work among the Japanese 
living there. The most thrilling month Miss 
Kitajima and I have had during the past year 
in district evangelism was that spent in 
Manchukuo where we visited thirteen places, 
In this account I shall touch only upon some 
of the surprises with which we met while on 
this itinerary. 

In Mukden, we were surprised to find that 
our new Methodist pastor who had been our 
District Superintendant in Chosen for ten 


years had go rallied his new people that with 
in three months under his leadership, they had 
raised sufficient money to build a much needed 
parsonage and were soon to begin laying the 
foundation! This is all because ‘‘The people 
had a mind to work.” The wife of Rev. Mr. 
Tanaka has founded and is president of the 
Good Will School for Manchurian Girls which 
is supported by the all Manchurian Japanese 
Women’s Association. Mr. Tanaka resigned 
this spring from the Japanese Methodist 
Church in order to devote himself to evangel- 
istic work among the Manchurian people. To 
our surprise, when we visited the Tanakas this 
time, we found them living in a Manchurian 
section of the city in a purely Manchurian 
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house whose large parlor serves as a chapel 
for Sunday and mid-week services, and Mr. 
Tanaka is already preaching with power in 
the Manchurian language to an increasingly 
large number of people in the neighborhood 
who say ‘In this Japanese pastor we see and 
feel the Love of God.’”’ A modern Pentecost 
indeed ! 

At Anzan, where the great Showa Iron and 
Steel Works is located, we have no Method- 
ist work, so we sent word to one of our friends 
that we would stop off between trains only to 
make a call on her. Imagine our surprise 
when she met us at the station to hear her say, 
“I could not bear not to share the joy of your 
call with some of my neighbors and friends, so 
I have invited them in to my home fora 
couple of hours with you.’’ Twenty four 
Jadies, all non-Christians except five, and all 
wives of influential men, filled our friend’s 
parlor and expressed their need of the religion 
of Jesus to help them to be their best as wives 
and mothers. 

When we arrived at the station in New- 
chang and were welcomed by a group of our 
church people, after exchanging greetings, the 
leading laymen, pointing off to the right, said, 
*‘Look; do you see anything new?” Oh, 
what a wonderful surprise it was to behold 
the cross on top of the tower of the new 
church which is the first church to be built 
for the Japanese in that city and is to be 
dedicated this month! In an English letter 
received from this leading laymen a few days 
ago, he says “You expressed your first impres- 
sion of the cross topped spire of our church 
when you got off the train and saw it. I 
hope multitudes of people will thus be attract- 
ed to the way of Jesus by the cross. The 
question now remaining before us is how to 
pilot their souls safe into the light house so 
that they may reach the right destination 
without wrecking or grounding. Please pray 
for the same purpose.’’ 

We were invited to stop at Kazjo, a place 
where we had never been before, and we 
were especially glad to accept, because the 


wife of the manager of the government model 
cotton farm there had been one of our 
evangelistic co-workers fifteen years ago in , 
Fukuoka. This visit was a very happy sur- 
prise in our schedule because we not only | 
renewed an old friendship, but also found 
that our friend and her fine Christian husband 
were holding regular weekly meetings in their 
home with their assistant workers, and were- 
earnestly praying and endeavoring to establish 
a truly Christian colony in the heart of that 
section of Manchukuo. 

The first morning we were in Dairen, we 
were just coming around the corner of our 
Japanese Methodist Church when we were 
amazed to see standing there, looking in 
astonishment at the poster announcing our 
meetings, a young Japanese friend whom we 
had expected to meet in Hsing-king (the new 
capital of Manchukuo)! Her husband, a rail- 
road official, had just been transferred to 
Dairen and this was the first time she had been 
down the street past the church! Acciden- 
tal? No, surely God brought us together at 
that moment, for had she not met us then, she 
could not have gotten permission of her non- 
Christian father-in-law to attend the Women’s 
Meeting which meant so much to her and 
where she met many other Christian women. 

The following evening when we entered the 
church where we were to speak to the girls 
and young women of the Junior W. C. T. U.. 
and Zion’s Daughters’ Circle, we had another 
big surprise. There came hurrying breath- 
lessly in, a young Christian nurse whom we 
had known in Chosen and thought she was 
still there. But, only a few days before, she 
had been transferred to the Red Cross Hospital 
in Dairen. On this particular evening, while 
walking in the park near the hospital, she saw 
two women passing whom she thought looked 
like us, but she couldn’t be sure until she ran 
in excitedly, telephoned to the parsonage, and 
found out we were really there and going 
to have a meeting in about a half hour! 
When we came face to face, she just wept for 
joy, for she had been terribly lonely. Wasn’t 
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it wonderful how God brought us together 
that evening so that we could introduce this 
lonely new girl to that fine group of Christian 
girls who at once made her feel at home 
among them ! 

Another type of surprise awaited us in 
Chichihar, important for its airfield and mili- 
tary headquarters in a strategic location be- 
tween Harbin and the Russian border. We 
have had no pastor there until last spring 
when at Conference a brave young unmarried 
pastor with the spirit of the pioneer accepted 
appointment to this most lonely frontier place 
in Japanese Methodist territory. Because of 
the dire lack of houses to accommodate the 
multitude of new comers, it is almost impos- 
sible to secure even one decent room, and so 
we found our young brother living in a piti- 
ably poor room in an old Chinese house, doing 
his own cooking. But within the first three 
months of his ministry, he had not only found 
ten Christians and several inquirers with whom 
he was holding Sunday and mid-week ser- 
vices, in one home after another, but had also 
received from the Board of Evangelism of the 
Japan Methodist Church, an smount sufficient 
to supplement the amount pledged by the local 
Christians, to rent a building which would 
serve as a meeting place and parsonage. 
While we were there, we had the great joy of 
preparing the women to organize a Church 
Women’s Society, and seeing a suitable build- 
ing secured for use as a church and parsonage, 
What do you suppose this building had been 
used for? A Russian dance hall! But it had 
proved a failure as a dance hall because it was 
in too good and too open a location to serve 
the powers of darkness! Everybody agrees 
that it is ideally located to serve well the cause 
of righteousness, and after a few necessary 
changes and repairs had been made, it was 
dedicated to the Light of the World. Many 
souls are finding new life within its walls. 

In Kirin, famous for its great lumber indus- 
try, we have no resident pastor and the little 
yroup of twelve Christians is visited only once 
2 month by our pastor from Hsingking,’ 


Here, God gave us another of the biggest 
surprises of the whole trip. One of the lead- 
ing Christians, a young bank official who 
graduated from the Y. M. C. A. College in 
Springfield, Mass., had engaged a club room 
in the Manchurian Y. M. C. A. for our evening 
meeting and had put an announcement of it in 
the Japanese daily newspaper. He and the 
other Christians said that twenty or twenty- 
five would be a big attendance. Imagine our 


amazement when the people began streaming 
in until there were eighty! Of these, there 


were forty-five Japanese women, twenty-nine 
Japanese men and six Manchurian young men 
who understood the Japanese language. All 
were eager listeners and many later said, 
‘Please let us know whenever you have such 
a meeting again.” 

Our last meetings were at Shiheigai, a 
South Manchurian Railroad Center, another 
place where we have no resident pastor and 
only a few Christians. We had sent word 
that we would stop for a day to make calls in 
homes, and if convenient, to have a small 
group meeting in the evening. But lo and 
behold! When we arrived, we were shown 
handbills, announcing that in the railway club 
house there would be an after-noon meeting 
especially for Christian women and inquirers, 
and in the evening a general meeting for all 
women, under the auspices of the Social 
Bureau of the South Manchurian Railway 
Company ! Needless to say, we were thrilled 
by this opportunity to speak to about twenty 
women in the afternoon and fifty at night 
who came out in spite of a steady downpour 
of rain. 

You don’t wonder, do you, that we would 
count it all joy to be able to make this itiner- 
ary through Manchuria every year if our 
travel funds would permit? Truly, ‘‘a great 
door and effectual is opened unto us” among 
the Japanese in this neighbor state and we 


need your prayers that in the power of the 
Holy Spirit, God may enable our pastors to 
meet victoriously the ‘‘many adversaries” that 
must be overcome in Kingdom building in this 
new-old land. 
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Fe QNE MORNING ABOUT nine-thirty the 
door bell rang. Our callers were an 
older woman and two younger ma- 
Go trons, one of whom carried a fat and 
not too tidy baby boy of eighteen months. The 
women were all strangers to me, but the older 
woman smilingly begged pardon for the in- 
convenience. Ske had two guests from the 
country and had brought them to see a for- 
eigner’s home. 

I hid my surprise behind a welcoming smile 
and showed them into our living room, thank- 
ful that my family and staff had co-operated 
in having the house in fair order. 

I made the courteous inquiries about their 
“native places,’ how long they had been in 
Korea and eventually, whether they had any 
Christian connections. The last question being 
answered in the nagative, I concluded I had 
been given an opportunity to give three 
women their first impression of Christianity. 

When they had finished their tea, I began 
explaining about the house—how we tried to 
fit each detail of furniture into the family’s 
need and convenience and placed things so as 
to make for ease and simplicity of daily living. 
When we came to the corner of my room 
which served as a nursery, I paused and took 
out one of each garment a foreign baby wears, 
and showed them how we put them on, 
explaining that in an unheated Japanese house, 
of course, a baby needed more, but that most 
Japanese mothers over-dressed their children 
and kept them so warm that their resistance 
was lowered. When we were back again in 
the living room we sat for awhile and I told 
her something of our homelife with the chil- 
dren, the ideal of character and moral training 
we hoped to develop and how we went about 
it—reading books before we give them to the 
children to read, our morning and evening 
worship and our evening play hours together. 

As they left, as the noon whistle blew, the 
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older woman thanked me gravely, but the 
younger woman’s eyes shone with new ideas, 
and she vowed that this was one morning she 
would never forget, And I decided that the 
sewing I had planned for that morning was” 
well postponed. 4 
This group of women were lacking in the 


sophistication which prevents most Japanese 
women from asking so directly to glimpse our 


lives. Once their natural, proud reserve is 


dropped and they have established confidence 
in the sincerity and breadth of the mission- 
ary’s friendliness, willingness will follow to 


share deeper problems. 


“Work” cannot be the word to express the 
pleasant, personal relationships which occu- 
pied my hours—for never has any real effort 
of mine to give what might be called ‘work,’ — 


failed to be repaid many fold with apprecia-— 
tion, genuine friendship, generous gifts of 
their own time and thought. 

Of course those long hours I sit in meetings 
with them, listening patiently in an effort 
to understand the underlying meaning as well 
as the words of sermons, and talks (longer 
than sermons sometimes), might be called 
‘work.’ And my efforts to bring freshness of 


ideas and encouragement to branch out into 
broader programs of worship, service and — 


social communion, might be called work too 
One has to. be fortified against failure and 
disappointment. There is a seemingly impreg- 
nable conservatism inbred in older Japanese 
women that one comes to respect. The young- 
er women trained under a more modern 
system of education who have the ability and 
inclination to direct their own meetings accord- 
ing to their broader interests, try branching 
off and holding their own: meetings. The 
struggle between the old and the new is still a 
real struggle and offers an opportunity for the 
missionary to help in the blending process. 

At a conference of young missionaries in my 
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early days in the Orient, Mrs. Binford urged 
us to follow through with our new Christians. 
Be with them in times of crisis, and offer them 
the benefit of the background of a Christian 
life. This takes a lot of time, but is well worth 
doing. One young woman’s mother-in-law died 
very suddenly and I went to be with her 
during that time of trial. When the mother 
was laid in the coffin, the young woman 
asked, what we should lay in with her—and 
held out her sewing box, favorite photographs, 
etc. When I protested that she had gone 
beyond the need of such things, but that if 
they were kept they might be a tangible re- 
minder of grandmother to the little grand- 
daughter, the suggestion was appreciated. 

Another friend planned to have her de- 
ceased son’s violin burned with his body, but 
when I suggested that since he had now at- 
tained to the privilege of producing heavenly 
music, he would like some earthly urchin to 
enjoy the use of the violin which had given 
him such pleasure in life, that suggestion too 
was happily accepted. 

One day, squatted beside her low tea table, 
I asked one of our outstanding faithful 
Christian women how she had come into con- 
tact with Christianity. She told me that she 
had come, years ago, as a bride to her home 
where there were two small children by the 
late, deceased wife. Her youth and in ex- 
perience brought her into many vexatious 
situations and she was sometimes discouraged 
as to long to go back home. But she had a next 
door neighbor who come to help and guide her 
through each difficulty and quietly, lovingly, 
showed her the Christian way to self-mastery 
and personal power. When, after four years 
of close neighborly communion, the neigh- 
bor’s family was transferred back to Japan, 
my friend had such a foundation of faith that 
nothing could keep her from church. 

The motivating interest which brought non- 
Christian women to my doors was the same 
old subject of foreign cooking and customs. 
The house mother in this day and age must be 
alert to make the atmosphere of her home 
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meet the changing demands of husbands, edu- 
cated by travel opportunities, which she can- 
not share, to new tastes. It has been the 
custom of Japanese men to entertain their 
friends in cafes or restaurants. But these 
keenly intelligent little women are fast becom- 
ing aware that there is something they can do 
about this cafe allurement. They are dressing 
more attractively. They no longer consider 
somber clothing a necessary characteristic of 
modesty. Gay collars and belts carefully cho- 
sen, now blend beautifully with kimono to 
make a harmonious and satisfying outfit. Their 
homes too are becoming more and more at- 
tractive. They are planning their work, sim- 
plifying and coordinating it, so as to have 
more leisure for the pursuit of such knowl- 
edge as would add further to the attractive- 
ness of the home to her husband and children. 

There were sixty-eight women and girls on 
the rolls of my four cooking classes—each class 
meeting once a month. Knowing their needs 
and the limitations of their kitchen equipment 
as I did, I found it fairly easy to satisfy them. 
I taught them things I knew they could make 
and serve to good advantage—and yet, I’m 
not trained to teach cooking—and my friends 
might well question as to whether I was 
giving them anything to make the effort 
worth while. And yet, Christ’s method was 
always to talk to new-comers about familiar 
things—yeast, pearls, lost coins, wandering 
way ward sons—and through them to teach the 
deeper values in life. I wanted to try reach- 
ing those women with the most vital message 
I had for them. Often I grow discouraged 
and would decide that perhaps, I had nothing 
to give. Then I would remember the saying 
of a very old friend: ‘“Discouragement is the 
tool of the Devil.” and I would go on again. 
Finally I began to realize that whether or not 
I meant anything to them, they meant a great 


deal to me. 

I remember our retiring predecessor in Hok- 
kaido saying, “I never lost a man to Christ 
whom I genuinely loved.” and I am confident 
now that the women I failed to win, are those 
whom I did not love enough. 
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Above: The New Japanese Evangelistic Centre in Seoul. 
(Former Home of Mr. and Mrs. Bunker) (page 123) 


Miss Bertha Starkey “at home’’ in the New J apanese 
Evangelistic Centre, Seoul, 
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The New Evangelistic Center for Japanese 


TSUYA KITAJIMA 


and ask, believe you have got it and 
you shall have it.’’ (Mark 11:24). 
N This promise is being fulfilled today 
in our work for Christ among the Japanese in 
Korea. Ten years ago last fall Miss Bertha 
Starkey of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was appointed to Korea to work among the 
Japanese, connected with the Japanese Meth- 
dist churches in Korea and Manchukuo. 
Having stayed in Pyengyang for one year, 
Miss Starkey moved to Seoul for residence 
after Dr. F. H. Smith had left for California. 

During these years, the evangelistic work 
among the Japanese men and women, young 
people and children has been increasingly 
built up, and is growing and developing under 
His blessed guidance. In our evangelistic 
Some with Miss Starkey, the English Bible 
classes for young business men, university 
students, girls’ club meetings, various kinds 
of work and cooking classes have been happily 
held and have given all the people who came 
a warm home atmosphere. 

The only sad thing, however, was that we 
did not have our own home fer the work but 
always a rented house. How we wished and 
prayed and hoped that a permanent home 
would be given to us. In these ten years we 
had to move from one house to another five 
times. On account of this we could not start 
a really permanent constructive work such as 
a kindergarten or a girls’ hostel, so urgently 
needed in Seoul for Japanese. Praise the 
Lord! Our prayer is answered. The Lord 
hast prepared a place for us. The story 
begins as follows: 

On December first, our Japanese Methodist 
church people here in Seoul devoted the morn- 
ing service to the anniversary of Miss Stark- 
ey’s twenty five years of service in the 
Japanese Empire and of my ten years of 
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service in Korea. The next night, Mr. Oda 
and Mr. Iijima came to our home on Severance 
Compound and surprised Miss Starkey and me 
by telling us that in order to more fully ex- 
press their appreciation of Miss Starkey’s 25 
years Of service, they and another Christian 
brother had been looking around to find the 
most suitable place in Seoul which might be 
secured as a permanent home and center to 
render more effective the work among women, 
young people and children. They said that 
the home in Takezoe Cho, built: fifteen years 
ago by Dr. and Mrs. Bunker seemed the most 
ideal place, and they were hoping and praying 
that God would help them to make a place 
and provide a way to secure it. 

Early in January, Mrs. Bunker informed Mr. 
Oda, that she had been so deeply impressed 
by their desire to have a memorial to Miss 
Starkey that in prayer she had felt led to offer 
to the Japanese Christians her property at the 
reduced price of 50,000 yen: of which she 
would donate 5,000 yen. They were inspired 
by her generosity and felt that this was God’s 
answer to their prayers. So, after consulting 
and praying together more and taking other 
Japanese Christians into their plan, they and 
Mrs. Bunker decided on the following : 

Since Mrs. Bunker donates 5,000 yen, that 
leaves 45,000 yen to be paid in money. Of 
this amount, 20,000 yen must be borrowed 
at interest to meet the first payment asked by 
Mrs. Bunker at the end of February. By Mrs. 
Bunker’s generous permission, the payment 
of the remaining 25,000 yen is extended over 
a period of five years at the rate of 5,000 yen 
a year without interest.. As to.the first 20,000 
yen, the only way that looks possible thus far, 
is to subdivide the ground into building lots 
and sell about 500 tsubo in order to secure 
that amount of money. 

When this matter was presented to the Mis- 
sion Council in Tokyo the members unani- 
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mously took the action “That we request the 
authorities of the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in the U. S. A. to permit the use of the balance 
remaining from the sale of the Sendai property 
as a loan on interest bearing terms until some 
of the Seoul land can be sold to defray the 
first payment,” 

Then, as to the payment of the last 25,000 
yen in five year instalments, the Japanese 
friends propose to raise 15,000 yen by personal 
gift subscriptions among themselves here in 
Korea and over in Japan Proper. That is 
really a tremendous sum of money for them 
to undertake, because all are people with only 
ordinary incomes, but they insist that out of 
love for Miss Starkey and as a token of their 
appreciation of her past 25 years of service, 
coupled with their earnest desire to aid the 
missionary and her co-workers to render ef:- 
fective service long years into the future, they 
have their hearts set on doing their utmost to 
establish this permanent home and evangel- 
istic center. 

As to, the last 10,000 yen,—the Japanese 
are hoping and praying it may come from 
America. They asked the Mission Council if 
it would not be possible to get permission 
to undertake the raising of this 10,000 yen by 
designated gifts during the coming five years 
or in any other way that the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society might grant. In answer to 
this, the Mission Council unanimously voted, 
“That the authorities of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society be requested to permit 
Miss Starkey to undertake the raising of 
10,000 yen on a later payment by designated 
gifts.” 

Since moving out here, we have come to 
realize more and more how very much it 


would mean to the future of our evangelistic © 


work if only some way could be provided so 
that none of the ground need to be sold. It is 
such a perfectly ideal location for a kinder- 
garten, Among the Japanese in Seoul we 
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have as yet not even one Christian kinder 


garten of any kind. 


Around this new home is a great new | 


Japanese residence section, that is enlarging 
and extending on out past us into the suburbs, 
Our view of the city and the mountains be- 
yond is a challenge by day and by night to 
pour out ourselves to the utmost that others 
may be drawn to known to love, to follow our 
Lord Jesus. 

In our home at present, besides Miss Stark- 
ey and her Japanese co-workers there are 
four other Japanese girls, one a school teach- 
er, one a student and two office girls. We can 
accommodate three more girls as the house ig 
arranged at present. We are a happy family. 
Two of our girls were not Christians when 
they came to us, but one of these was baptized 
at Easter time, and the other is making good 
progress toward the Christian life. Our home 
furnishes the only Christian hostel for Japa- 
nese young women in all this large city where 
there are such great numbers of them away 
from their own homes, employed to teach 
in schools or to work in offices and stores in 
Seoul. 

In May we plan to open our down stairs 
rooms on Sunday afternoon for a Sunday 
School for the neighborhood children. We 
find such a lot of them from good families 
who do not go to any church Sunday School, 
but who will come to our home for Christian 
teaching. 

All the classes and clubs that centered in 
our home on Severance Compound are of 
course, being carried on in this new place 
which is so well adapted to Japanese classes 
and meetings of any kind. Within the two 
months since we moved here we have already 
had about 300 Japanese in various kinds of 
group meetings in the home. 

God has indeed given us a glorious new out- 
look and challenging new opportunities are 
facing us. Praise the Lord, once more, “for 
we can rely on Him who gave us the Prom- 


ise.” (Heb. 10:08). 


Among Japanese Christians in Chosen * 


WILLIAM 


“% @*HAT WORK CAN be done by a for- 
\ ap eign missionary in a district that is 

mime, occupied by a fully organized church? 
“29 Among the Japanese Presbyterians 
an Ghosen, for instance ? They have a presby- 
tery comprising a dozen churches with past- 
ors, and half a dozen more groups which are 
under the care of presbytery and will one 
day be self-sustaining churches. Aren’t they 
able to carry on without help from abroad ? 
Doubtless; and they certainly receive no finan- 
cial aid. But, after all, counting all the Prot- 
estant denominations and the Roman Catholics 
too, there are only 8,000 recorded Christians 
among the more than half million Japanese 
throughout Chosen. 

In some ways, in this day of rising nation- 
alism, the presence of a foreigner is not 
altogether an advantage. However, if he can 
at all identify himself with the people for 
whom he works, there is much that he can do 
in his own right. 

There is work for students, for one thing. 
This is a type of work which from early days 
of mission activity has produced valuable 
results. In Seoul there is one university as 
well as several colleges, in most of which 
Y. M.C. A. organizations have been formed. 
They welcome Bible study classes, which are 
allowed to meet in the school buildings. The 
English text. of the Bible is generally used, 
with discussions in which English and Japanese 
are mixed in varying amounts according to 
the capacity of the students. Some are at- 
tracted to these classes because of the oppor- 
tunity to add to their knowledge of English, 
and there are those who never get beyond 
this stage. But most of those who attend 
with any degree of faithfulness get interested 
in the subject matter also and find a new 
world of ideals opening out before them. 
Students who have accepted Christ before 
entering college would often have a hard time 
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to maintain their faith if it were not for 
Christian groups of this sort right in the 
schools. 

Occasionally an unusually choice spirit is 
found in such a group. Take Mr. N—as an 
example. Fifteen years ago he graduated 
from the higher commercial school in Seoul, 
after having been the leader in the Christian 
group there. He was given a post as teacher 
in a commercial school in another city. There 
he immediately organized among the students 
a group for the study of Christianity. With- 
out a break since that time the group has met 
at daybreak on Sundays for study and wor- 
ship, after which they tidy up the church 
building for the morning service. Every year 
without fail one or more of these lads grad- 
uate and go up to the school in Seoul from 
which their teacher graduated, there becoming 
mainstays of the Christian work in the insti- 
tution. Meantime Mr. N—has also had a 
Sunday school class for girls, and the women 
teachers in that school are largely former 
puplis of his. So the life of one man of faith 
reproduces itself over and over again, and the 
remembrance of one such result makes up for 
a lot of disappointment in other cases. 

Then there is work through correspondence 
for the un-churched population. Some of them 
live in places where there are no churches. 
Others are near churches, but for one reason 
or another cannot or will not attend them. 
The pastors have not the time to give these 
people, or could not get access to many of 
them if they did have the time. But the 
daily paper gets into almost every home 
without opposition. If the paper can carry a 
Christian message, repeated at intervals, it 
will eventually be read. Some of those who 
read will be enough interested to look further. 

Here is a work that the foreigner can do, 
with a qualified Japanese helper to assist him. 
He can put the articles into the papers, send 
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literature to inquirers to their questions, can 
introduce these individuals te some church or 
start a little group in a place where there are 
several who wish to study. Most inquiries 
come in Japanese, but here are some quota- 
tions from a young man who wrote in Eng- 
lish : 

“When for the first time I read the Bible I 
was astonished at its attractive power, and 
also there came to me the thought: “This 
is the book of the truth, the righteousness and 
the love of God; we must get a true faith 
through this book.” 

“T lost my little brother on the end of last 
month. He was a very cheerful hoy, and was 
always smiling. I loved him dearly. But after 
the short illness he vanished like a dew ona 
leaf. On that occasion the words of the Bible 
were very powertul to release me from grief.’’ 

“For a long time I had the pleasure of 
receiving your kind instruction, so that now I, 
even I, can understand the true Christianity, 
and I cannot live without the grace of our God 
and our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

The Westerner, just because he is a West- 
erner, can sometimes get an entrance where 
the native pastor cannot. A magistrate in one 
of the country districts always calls the men 
in his office together when the foreigner 
visits him, and gives him the opportunity 
to make an address. The same thing has 

* From Women and Missions, March, 1936. 


happened in more than one railway station 
between trains. 
the foreigner to speak in English to his - 
students and then have him interpret his own ~ 
words in Japanese. When these points of 
contact have once been made, the native 
pastor will have his opportunity to carry on. 

The lack of administrative responsibilities 
gives time and opportunity for personal con-. 
tacts. Some young people find it easier to 
take their problems to a foreigner than to a 
member of their own race. The different 
point of view, the longer Christian heritage, 
the freedom from local entanglements, a 
contribute value to his advice. 

There is always important work for internad 
tional understanding and friendship. Some 
one on the spot is needed to interpret one race 
to the other. General feelings of hostility 
toward another race are often dissipated when 
one makes a personal friend of even one 
member of that race. In Seoul there has been 
a Japanese language study class composed — 
largely of missionaries who already know the 
Korean language and are working among the 
Koreans. This class has included in its alm a 
study of the customs, art, literature and 
thought life of Japan, and membership in this” 
group and the use of its contacts have done 
for peace is certainly done for the Prince of 
Peace. 


High Lights of Silla’s Civilization 


W. CARL RUFUS 


A paper given for the Seoul, Women’s Club at the Seoul Union, November 4, 1935. Special 
thanks are due Mr. Shin Hanchul for data to check my notes and for additional items from his store of 


information regarding the history of Silla. 


Part II 


AGILLA’S OBSERVATORY has been the 
~” subject of previous monographs. 
v4 rected in 647 it is one of the most 

P< outstanding high lights of Silla. 
Claim has been made that it is the oldest 
structure in the world extant and intact 


built solely for observational use. Its symmet- — 
rical form built of well-dressed stone rises 
thirty feet high. The round, bottle-like part 
seventeen feet in diameter at the base and 
ten feet at the top rests upon a square founda- 
tion and is crowned with a capital also square. 
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A school principal will get | 


A small door or window on the south side 


nearly half way to the top affords an entrance 
to the tower, which is solid to this height 
either by construction or later filling, but is 
hollow like a well from this level to the top, 
half of which is covered by a stone platform. 
Here royal astronomers observed the heavens 
day and night. Important observations were 
‘dropped through the window and carried by 


‘royal messengers to kings and queens. When 
a special was issued, the whole staff assembled 


‘to give greater weight to the report, which 
frequently guided affairs of state. 
‘Dok is said to have ascended the tower to 


Queen Sun 


witness special phenomena of the heavens. 

| Special attention was given by Silla (also by 
‘the other two kingdoms) to the observation 
‘and record of solar eclipses, comets, “guest 
stars” meteoric showers and phenomena relat- 
ing to the sun. Many other meteorological 
phenomena, those appearances in the sky due 
to the earih’s atmosphere, were also recorded; 
but were not, of course, recognized as terres- 
trial instead of celestia!. The first solar eclipse 
in Silla records was in 54 B.C. just three years 
after the founding of the kingdom. 29 eclipses 
are recorded, but a strange gap occurs from 
256 to 787. Other phenomena cover the period 
and we are left to wonder what became of 
500 years of Silla’s eclipse records. The last 
eclipse observed by the astronomers of Silla 
was dated 911 during the stormy days preceed- 
ing the fall. Mention is made of one that did 
not occur in 800. I venture to surmise it was 
not the fault of the sun, but an error in the 
work of some overworked or undertrained 
astronomer. 

Comets were also observed with care, Silla 
recording twenty-nine of these peculiar ob- 
jects, which filled the human mind the world 
around with fear and awe, until modern 
science has taught us that they are law-abiding 
members of the solar system. The astrono- 
mers of Silla did not seem to be very supersti- 
tious and their sovereigns even took advantage 
of this weakness in their warring neighbors. 
Silla was saved at an early date when a 
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meteor fell in the camp of invaders from 
Nak-nang, foreboding destructicn. But in 647, 
the year of the observatory, when a meteor 
fell in the camp of Silla’s troops and consterna- 
tion prevailed, the crafty general ordered a 
kite to be raised carrying a lantern to show 
the enemy that the doom was reversed. 

The Chinese calendar system was evidently 
used in Silla at an early date. Its 90 year 
cycle, 28 lunar constellations, 24 solar periods 
of the year, and 12 divisions of the day, seem 
to be a part of Silla’s equipment. The frag- 
ment of an old stone sundial is kept in the 
Kyungju museum. The first water-clock con- 
structed in Korea was made at Whang Ryong 
Sain 718. In 749 in addition to a state Doctor 
of Medicine and a Doctor of Mathematics we 
find a Doctor of Astronomy and three Doctors 
of the Water-Clock. A celebrated astronom- 
ical chart was sent to Silla from China in 692 
by the monk To Ching. This was quite 
different from the one sent earlier to Pyeng 
Yang, which was the prototype of the Celestial 
Planisphere of King Yi Tai-jo described else- 
where. The Silla chart illustrated the canopy 
theory of the heavens, in which both heaven 
and earth are round and dome shaped, without 
support. Day and night are caused by the 
turning which causes the disappearance of sun 
and moon. Crude as the theory appears it re- 
placed the older and cruder idea of a square 
earth with pillars supporting the circular 
heavens. 

The twelve animals of the eastern zodiac 
stand as guards surrounding some of the 
royal tombs. Many of these stone images of 
human form with the heads of the: zodiacal 
animals are well preseved. The twelve crea- 
tures are dragon, hare, tiger, ox, rat, pig, 
dog, fowl, monkey, sheep, horse, snake. An 
excellent stone image of the ninth sign, the 
monkey, is in the Kyungju museum. Perhaps 
a better specimen is the horse in a private 


-eollection. 


The art of Silla blossomed in stone. The 
date of the Stone Cave Chapel is uncertain ; 
but the critics agree that it contains the best 
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stone sculptures found in the Orient that 
survive from the time of Silla. Perhaps it 
would not be amiss to say that they are the 
finest existing specimens of artistic expression 
in stone produced in the Far Hast. In the 
center of the crypt sits the stone Buddha 
eleven feet in height on his lotus pedestal. 
Madam Gordon distinguishes it as an early 
image by the triple ring around the neck. 
The elongated ears and urna of the forehead 
of the Indian ascetics are also retained. On 
the surrounding walls are fifteen bas-relief 
stone figures, ten masculine and five feminine, 
above which are ten niches containing smaller 
images. The masculine figures were evident- 
ly intended to represent a variety of racial 
types, some far distant, even including Cau- 
casians in appearance. The height of the art 
is reached in the feminine figures, in which 
the Gandharan or Graeco-Indian influence is 
seen at its best. The second at the right of 
the entrance is a universal favorite, charac- 
terized as a majestic, queenly woman. We 
find the finely chiseled features, the graceful 
lines of the drapery, beautifully formed arms 
and delicate hands; all of which testify strong- 
ly of Gandharan influence. The exotic nature 
of the religious symbolism of this figure, 
especially the uplifted cup, has been discussed 
in an earlier paper in which the hypothesis of 
Manichean influence was presented. The 
strength of the entrance guards, which attract 
little notice at first from the ardent visitor, 
will detain him long as he tries to leave. The 
unity of treatment of the group, the harmony 
of the stone structure, ingeniously interlocked 
by the grained dome-shaped ceiling, and the 
superior artistic workmanship of the whole, 
leave a lasting impression of a masterpiece in 
stone. 

The Silla Bell, another prized survival, was 
made in 717. It is ten feet in height, over 
seven in diameter and has an estimated weight 
of sixty tons. Beautifully embossed and artis- 
tically embellished by graceful figures of 
Buddhistic angels, it represents the great 
height attained by Silla in metallic construc- 
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tion. The tone, rich and clear, rang out 2 it 
times at curfew in honor of the 28 lunar con-. 
stellations and 33 times in the morning, when: 
the leaking of the clepsydra had ended, in: 
honor of the 83 Buddhistic heavens. 

Time fails us to tell of the early coins, | 
copper seals, numerous works of art and long 
lost architectural treasures. The paper of Silla 
was so prized by the Tangs that it was ad- 
judged the best in the world and it was used 
by their royal historiographers and distin- 
guished penmen or caligraphers. 

We can mention only two of Silla’s litera 
high lights, Sul Chong, c 700, and Choi Chi- : 
won of the ninth century, whose tablets may ' 
be found among the immortals in the Confu- | 
cian temple near little East Gate, Seoul. Sul. 
Chong explained the Chinese classics in the }! 
common vernacular, thus spreading the influ- 
ence of Confucius and his doctrines and at the 
same time performing a great service in 
elevating the native language. The Chinese 
classical examination system was introduced 
about the end of the eighth century. 

But Silla was on the downward path. Per- 
haps this paper would appear too much like a 
preachment if we called special attention to 
some of the weaknesses that may have assisted 
in precipitating the fall. Pleasures abounded 
we may besure. Witness the artificial pleasure 
pond that still exists. Then there are the 
remains of the Ear Shell Stream or as it is 
sometimes called by a more dignified names 
the Poet’s Stream, which also leaves much to- 
the imagination. Down the sinuous trough 
flowed an incessant stream of water from the 
caterer to the feasting guests. Bowls of rich — 
food and flagons of richer wine floated un- 
ceasingly within easy reach, while empty 
bowls and cups were borne away on the Poet’s 
Stream, joined at last by many left untouched, 
indicating that the guests and their fair enter- | 
tainers were unable or indisposed to continue 
the festivities. 

Then their was another habit: pardon its 
mention in these surroundings. Queen Sun 
Dok, herself, is said to have introduced tea 
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from China, and we may believe that it was 
mported regularly for two centuries. Then 
in 828 during the century of rapid decline the 
seed of tea was secured and it was cultivated 
in the vicinity of Chidi San. Combine this 
with the fact that ice was put up for summer 
ase and we get the irresistible combination of 
ice-tea and its accompanying effects on civi- 
ization. 

Whatever was the cause of decline, ill 


pmens appeared that strongly forecast the - 


fall. Hulbert brought together a formidable 
list. A white rainbow pierced the sun, the sea 
turned to blood, hail fell as large as hens’ eggs, 
a monastery was shaken by sixteen earth- 
quakes, a cow gave birth to quintuplets, two 
suns rose together, three stars fell and fought 
in the palace grounds, land sank fifty feet and 
black water filled the hollow, a tiger invaded 
the palace, black fog enveloped the land, 
famines and plagues multiplied, a hurricane 
tumbled two palace gates, a huge stone rose 
on end and stood by itself, two monastic 
pagodas fought each other, snow fell in Sep- 
tember, a boulder moved a hundred paces, 
stones fought one another, a shower of worms 
fell, fruit trees blossomed twice ina year, a 
whirlwind started from the grave of General 
Kim Yu-sin and stopped at the grave of King 
Pak Hyuk-ku-se. 

Whatever was the cause Silla’s doom was 
sealed. Rulers rose and fell. Central authority 
weakened, Murder and rapine followed. Sad 
to relate in this presence, Queen Chi Sung 
(887—897) brought the court to a very shame- 
ful condition, raising her intimate lovers to 
high offices, as reckless of the affairs of state 
as a the morals of the court. The queen called 
her adopted son to the throne and withdrew. 
Provinces rebelled, the glory of Silla had gone. 
The unsteady throne, maintained or seized by 
intrigue and sword, soon toppled and fell, 

Choi Chi-won, the other literary light we 
wish to mention, after spending several years 
in China, tried to work reform but too late. 
At the Tang court he rose to be Imperial 
Chamberlain. He helped to restore Emperor 


Hi Tsung to power and was made Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Board of War. When he return- 
ed to Silla in 886 he found the country filled 
with insurrection and strife and saw the scan- 
dalous immorality of the court. His attempt 
at reform was met with treacherous opposi- 
tion. His famous couplet was insufficient to 
stop the rapid decay or to prevent the rise of 


Wang Goon, first king of Koryu. It runs as 
follows: 
The leaves of the Cock Forest are sear and 
yellow. 
The pines of Snow Goose Pass as fresh and 
green. 


Which meant, of course, that Silla was to 
fall and Koryu, a new kingdom, was to follow. 
Legend says that Choi Chi-won disappeared 
and with him the Jade Flute, with which he 
charmed away the angel of death and entered 
immorality. 

The old Jade Flute box in the Kyungju 
museum is worth more than a passing glance 
by the casual visitor. The brass plates and 
hasp that adorn the relic and provide for lock 
and key are covered with engravings. Here 
are pictured the old Observatory with a con- 
stellation on each side. The hasp, that covers 
the Observatory when hanging down, repre- 
sents the Silla bell. The box and the plates 
are adorned, with poetry and lore. Here we 
have combined the mystery of the Jade Flute 
music, the charm of the Silla Bell and the 
fame of the Observatory; while surrounding 
all or permeating all is the glory of the history 
and tradition of a fallen kingdom. 

There are many beautiful post-Sillan poems 
that would revere her memory and prolong 
her glory; but they end with a plaintive note. 
We will close with a poem by Chyeng Mong- 
choo, the last great patriot of Koryu who fell 
at the famous Blood Bridge at Songdo. In its 
translation I have attempted to interpret the 
spirit rather than the mere flesh and bones. 


THE OBSERVATORY. 


Beneath the Half-Moon Fortress, 
Near Keirim’s stately wood, 
Where chimed the Jade Flute music, 

The Observatory stood. 


It witnessed Silla’s glory; 
Whose history and lore 

Shall sing the nation’s honor, 
Till time shall be no more. 


To-day o’er hill and valley 

There comes a mournful sigh: 
The lonely tower murmurs, 

“TI grieve for days gone by.’’ 
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Simeon, A Christian Korean Mystic 


VICTOR WELLINGTON PETERS 


Synopsis. Under the love of a Christian mother and the fear of a father, who was violently op- 
posed to Christianity, Yi Simeon grew up in a poor thatched house in busy Marketville. Love won over 
violence, and Simeon became an earnest believer. Later, while working his way through high school, 
secret propaganda of communistic students and failure of funds drove him to a crisis. f 

At the crucial moment the Spirit carried him back to the days of his childhood when a saintly 
mother had bowed over a scanty board and repeated in faith the promises of God. Faith conquered, 
only to be besieged by a series of trials. Not until after he had begun studying for the ministry was a 
marked victory gained. At this time he found a new fervor in prayer. ? 

At the point of graduation from the seminary, however, his health broke. It had been prophesied 
by a seer that he was likely to die before thirty, and the prophecy was ahout to prove true when an in- 
vitation to hold a revival meeting brought him to a decision. God gave him strength for the meeting. 
His fame went abroad, and henceforth dying daily became his method. 

In his first pastorate he found the church divided into factions, one led by Yu Won Bok and the 
other by Kim Suk Ho. The situation was a stubborn one which yielded not to all his prayers; and so 
wes the district leaders met for a retreat preceding their conference, Simeon was desperate for a 

essing. 

For seven days the spiritual tide rose, but still with little hope for Simeon’s problem. Though 
four of his leaders were present over the week end, they were all of Yu’s clique and their minds more 
set on fun than on finding the Lord. Then on the morning of the eighth day, Monday, on the point of 
returning to work, they all suddenly decided to remain. 

Tuesday precipitated the issue with the arrival of Kim Suk Ho for the district conference. While 
Simeon and the Bible woman of his circuit were praying in the church about two o’clock Wednesday 
morning, he came in and confessed his sins. Soon Yu Won Bok also came, and the two enemies were 
reconciled. Thus began a remarkable revival which spread to distant points. 

In one local church revival following this, a young man was converted who later failed under 
domestic difficulties and became so despondent her bought a knife with which to kill himself. Simeon 
met him at the critical hour and in a night of prayer reclaimed him. 


Chapter Six 


Borrowed Time 


Vy pd ONE SO SOON were the thirty years 


{ & § that a frail body and a heathen proph- 
beet etess had allotted this restless fire- 
. brand. 

Continuous revival had followed those No- 
vember days of 1928 in the Diamond Moun- 
tains. Two full, two overflowing years wit- 
nessing the acts of the Holy Spirit throughout 
Wonsan district; and now in October, 1930, 
Simeon came to Seoul as a secretary in the 
Korea Sunday School Association. Much of 
the most helpful material that the Association 
published in those days flowed from Simeon’s 
ready pen. He hada rare gift of expression 
and a peculiar power over hearts. 

Yet office work was but part of his activity. 
Frequent Sunday School institutes in many 
parts of the country whisked him hither and 
yon in an amazing succession of labors. These 
institutes he always turned into revivals. Or- 
dinary church members came to open text 


books and found their unholy hearts being 
opened up. They came to study and remain- 
ed to pray. 

Still more surprising and characteristic were 
quiet events behind the scenes. One of these 
happened a few nights before Christmas. 

Simeon was staying at my house, and in our 
evening prayers he seemed unusually moved. 
He wept confessions of selfishness, indolence, 
pride, complacency, unlovingness, the last 
things that others would have accused him of ; 
and in deep, throbbing phrases that seemed to 
drip blood, he cried out for willingness to suf- 
fer as a living sacrifice, till I was utterly 


shamed. What could I pray for after that? 


Could I ask for the lowly place he had just 
been pleading for? 
All I could do was to admit before the Lord 
the plain fact that I did not want to suffer the 
poverty and cold and persecution and pain 
that some had to bear. All I could do was to 
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Honestly I could not. 
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ask for mercy on my stony heart. Finally the 
passage in the eighth of Romans which as- 
sures us that the Holy Spirit prays in our 
stead before the Father what we are too weak 
ourselves to say came to comfort me, and we 
both lay down on the warm floor to rest. 

The night was bitterly cold, and the warm 
covers felt good. It was almost midnight, and 
we were about to sleep, when Simeon got up 
and began to dress. 

“lm going out to meet the shepherds in 
adoration before the manger,” said Simeon, 
upon an amazed inquiry from me. 

This hardly explained the matter; but some- 
how I felt peculiarly mean and unworthy and 
half aware that such statements were enig- 
matic only to such dull souls as mine. It was 
not a clearer explanation that I needed, but 
rather a clearer perception of spiritual real- 
ities. Solasked nothing further ; only beg- 
ged him to pray for me. 

In the dark I could see he was nearly ready 
to go out. I needed to meet the Lord, I knew. 
That much was certain; but just how to go 
about it was not so clear. I knew nothing 
about the shepherds and the manger. Yet 
what good would it do to go out a bitter night 
like this? I reasoned. Still there lurked a 
misgiving that it was not on defensible 
grounds of reason that I made going unneces- 
sary, but rather it was a shrinking fear of the 
cold that made me look for excuses. Finally 
the Lord gave me courage. 

“May I go, too?’’ I asked tardily. 

He seemed pleased, and said simply and re- 
assuringly, “If you go, you will get a blessing.” 

When we both were ready, he picked up 
part of his bedding and said, “I thought he 
might be cold.” 

That evening Simeon had told me about 
meeting on his way to church a bright-eyed 
little boy carrying a battered, coverless pail, 
a beggar’s coat-of-arms. In conversation he 
learned that the boy had no relatives except a 
crippled older brother for whom he begged, 
and that they lived with many other cripples 
jn a dugout under the American Consulate 


wall. So that was the “manger” in which we 
were to meet the Christ-child. 

As Simeon ran along the deserted streets, 
observing me panting along behind, he re- 
minded me that the shepherds went running 
to see the Babe (Luke 2:16). 

Behind the Consulate’s high gray stone wall 
we stumbled on a mound of grass and rusty tin. 
At one end the earth was scooped out, forming 
two or three steps. Stooping in the narrow 
entrance, Simeon called the boy’s name, 
When the door opened, in the dull light from 
a lantern within we could make out a huddle 
of forms on the ground, warmed only by the 
uncertain. heat of their own thin blood. 

An older boy sat up and replied that he was 
the brother. The little lad also sat up and 
blinked, but was too sleepy to say anything. 
So Simeon explained briefly who he was and 
delivered the comforter. With politest thanks 
the brothers accepted it and bade us farewell. 

By the old wall we knelt and lifted a prayer 
that these unfortunate souls might under- 
stand the reason of our visit and find the re- 
demption that is in Christ. On our return 
Simeon skipped along like a schoolboy going 
fishing. Comfortably at rest in a warm room, 
he had suffered; walking deserted midnight 
streets in a zero wind, the light heartedness of 
childhood was his. The groaning and the 
burden were all flown. What strange things 
it took to make him happy! 

At home once again, he said, “Read Luke 
2:20: they ‘returned glorifying and praising 
God’; and verse 29: ‘Now lettest thy servant 
depart in peace’.’’ 

Then he began to tell about the happiest 
experience he had ever had. It was one day 
in his old field of labor, Heavenly Communion, 
when he fed a beggar. Beggars had often 
come before and received a handful of cold 
rice at the door, but still his conscience smote 
him. He felt that the Lord had looked him 
up and stood outside the door. saying, “If you 
will hear my voice and open the door, I will 
come in to you and sup with you and you with 
me’; and then he, with a handful of rice, had 
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sent Him from the door. He told his wife 
they should invite the next beggar in, give 
him a good bowl and chopsticks, and treat 
him as an angelic visitor. 

One day just as the meal was brought in on 
its little table, he heard a beggar being fur- 
tively hustled away from the gate. Upon his 
running out and inviting him in, the poor fel- 
low was so startled he knew not what to say. 
But reassured, he finally entered apologeti- 
cally ; and Simeon set before him his own 
bow! and chopsticks. The man was dum- 
founded. What he usually collected from ten 
houses he had received in one. Simeon said 
the joy he felt in that hour he had never 
known before. 

Now in the early, quiet hours of this De- 
cember morning the radiance shown again. 
Strange, unearthly being, he! 

“Tonight I saw the Babe in the manger,’’ 
he said gently, firmly, beatifically. And I 
thought probably he had. Anybody who for- 
got himself and remembered others as he did 
would see things hidden to most of us....... 

Christmas programs in those days were 
drawing crowds which made church walls 
bulge; as struggling church members became 
sadly aware the morning after. For often 
after the applauding crowds had vanished, 
the congregation found on its hands walls 
denuded of plaster splintered doors drop- 
ping from their hinges and gaping windows. 

During the excitement, however, nearly 
everyone was too engrossed with the pro- 
grams to do any reflecting. Only Simeon 
produced a parable one night coming home 
alone from a particularly boisterous demon: 
stration. Ido not remember whether it was 
the one where the crowd so filled the church 
and blocked every approach long before the 
hour announced that when the performers 
themselves arrived they could contrive by no 
means whatsoever to effect an entrance, and 
while they helplessly pushed from the outside, 
the crowd continued to wait inside until all 


were exhausted and dispersed without a sins i 


gle number being rendered. 


At any rate Simeon saw as he walked homal 


a broad and prosperous land ruled by a gooa) 


and wise king. As the king’s birthday drew) 


near one year, the people were so grateful fox 
his beneficent rule that they desired to please 
the king in a special way. So they arranged 
an elaborate pageant, depicting the events of 
his reign. Its production required a speciab 
building, and preparations were going on for! 
months. 

Finally the day was at hand, and all the 
royal house and invited nobles and great menj 
of the realm gathered. For the king a hand- 
some seat had been built where he could best 
enjoy the pageant. But the king after sever-’ 
al hours grew tired and rose and walked 
about to refresh himself. Everyone was in 
high spirits, and the program was being so 
well done that no one observed the king’s 
absence. 

He stepped outdoors for a breath of fresh | 
air ; and behold, he found himself surrounded 
by beggars and cripples and widows and or- 
phans. Here was an old woman shivering in 
the cold as she strained to get a glimpse of 
the celebration, and he took off his royal robe 
and laid it on the grateful shoulders. Here 
was a poor child crying of hunger, and he 
dropped a coin into the blue hand. Here was 


a tired laborer without shoes, and he took off } 


his own shoes for him. 


Then lest his absence be noticed, he hasted 
to go in; but !o! the crowd elbowed him back. 
His royal regalia gone, they took him for an 
intruder. And all the guests were enjoying 
his birthday pageant so hugely that they 
never realized be was gone. 

So Simeon had an eye for the Babe in the 
manger and the King on His throne in those 
days. And these days, borrowed as they were 


one by one from the living God, strangely — 
conquered death and brought riches trooping | 
He had meat to eat that men knew noi 


in, 


of. His meat was to do the will of God ; and 


that done, each day was complete, a finished — 


work in itself. If there were to be any to- 
morrows, God would lend them aiso, 


(To be continued) 
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What’s Interesting the Korean Church? 


Extracts from Korean Newspapers and Magazines 


Translated by Y. H. Kim 


Easter Sunday in the year of 1885, April 5th, was a 
nemorable day to Koreans. On that day two great 
nissionaries landed at quiet Chemulpo, which was the 
entrance and exit of many early diplomats and poli- 
jicians, enthusiastic explorers and exiles who figure 
prominently in Korean history. On that day, Korea 
met two sincere and self-denying friends in the name 
of Christ. Tne semi-centennial Easter Sunday, April 
12th, witnessed the ceremony of unveiling the 
memorial tablet of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
coming of Methodism, at Chungdong Church in Seoul. 
The tablet is erected by devoted Korean Methodists 
for the commemoration of the significant and un- 
forgettable contributions which the Church has made 
in religious, educational, medical, social and other 
lines ot activities, under the lead of the Appenzellers 
and Scrantons. ‘‘Let us remember,’’ a secular news- 
paper concludes its comment, ‘‘how the Church stood 
firm, and what the Church has done in leading our 
eople for this half century through crises and diffi- 
culties. 


A special Retreat for pastors of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Korea, was held at the Conference Build- 
ing, at Onchungni, Outer Diamond Mountain, from 
April 30th-May 4th. It was a meeting of 186 Korean 
pastors and 15 foreign missionaries which surpassed 
the assemblies of this nature in past years. The 
enthusiasm of the pastors reflected the seriousness of 
the Church’s mission in the face of the current per- 
plexing life and thought of Korea. The Church is 
calling for devoted and earnest leaders who can give 
comfort and light to the weary and heavy laden. 


The Government-General begins to realize the 
seriousness of tuberculosis in regard to health condi- 
tions in Korea. Recently the Hygine Section of the 
Government organized an association for the preven- 
tion of this horrible disease and urged local provinces 
to organize branch associations. In the coming two 
years, the Government will only encourage the exist- 
ing organizations for this cause, and arouse public 
opinion through lectures and writings, but from 1988, 
it will provide a proper budget and launch out a vigor- 
ous program establishing suitable sanitariums. Ilt is 
estimated that there are about 400,000 tuberculosis 
patients and 40,000 deaths every year. 


The plan for establishing a juridical person, with 
total assets of ten thousand yen, for the tuberculosis 
Sanitarium at Haichu under Dr. Sherwood Hall, is 
eompleied. The Korean people can’t fully appreciate 
this quiet but far reaching service which Dr. Hall has 
rendered to Koreans to the credit of Christian mis- 
sions. 


The factories which ‘employ above five workers 
number 6,126 in Korea, in 1934, with a total of 113,060 
employees. In 1930, there were 4,261 factories with 


83,900 workers. The total production of Korea in 
1935 is reported to be around 2,200,000,000 yen. Farm 
products lead with a yield of 1,300,000,000 yen ; in- 
dustrial products yield 580,000,000; sea production 
amounted to ¥ 100,000,000. 


The Government has mace a statemant that there 
are about 1,100,000 families with a total population of 
4,900,000 ‘‘paupers” in Korea. By a pauper, is meant 
one who can’t live without some third hand to help. 
‘The area of cultivated land.’”’ a newsparer editorial 
comment reads, ‘‘has doubled, and the total annual 
production increased twice since annexation; since 
the population has not increased at the same rate, 
one may be inclined to think that the wealth of Korea 
is enriched. But is it true? Is the economic life 
really enriched? No. The figure of 4,900,000 paupers 
which the Government reports, indicates clearly the 
situation. We donot deny that the wealth of Korea 
has been increased, but the increasing number of 
paupers reveals the unfair distribution. What will 
the Government say when it begins to realize the 
fact that it care for only 1,674 paupers last year? We 
are not asking for a relief plan for these paupers, but 
we are urging that the Government make some funda- 
mental decisions for the uprcoting of the causes of 
this pauperism, with the ideal of fair and square dis- 
tribution.”’ 


The Central Korean Daily, whose President, Mr. 
W. H. Lyu, is quite often invited to deliver com- 
mencement addresses in our Christian schools, printed 
an editorial essay a few weeks ago, which denies the 
validity of religion at all. Many protests were made 
by representatives of the Church. Mr. Lyu and the 
chief-editor excused themselves, saying that they 
were away from their offices when the issue was 
printed. It is very :disappointing to see that one 
who pretends to be a Christian and delivers re- 
ligious addresses, really believes that ‘‘religion is cen- 
tered around the unexistent god-idea’’ and that ‘‘the 
Christian Church has made contributions in Korea not 
as a religion but as a simple social institution.’’ Let 
us as Christians be tolerant of others who may have 
different thoughts from ours, but let us not give our 
treasured opportunities to those who seem to have a 
different life-view, pretending to be loyal to every 
current of thought. 


The Christian Messenger, which was claimed to be 
independent of the Christian Literature Society, has 
been the topic of the Church and the press for months. 
During the conference of the District Superintendents 
of the Methodist Church, it was declared that ‘‘it is- 
unlawful for Mr. Pilsoon Chun to claim as his own 
the Christian Messenger which has been the public 
organ of the Korean Churches and has been managed 
by the Christian Literature Society for many years. 
We do declare that it is right that he should return it 
to the Society.”’ 
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Editor’s Notes 


This number on work among Japanese in Chosen 
and Manchukuo is of unusual interest. The Japanese 
population in these two areas is increasing rapidly and 
will continue to do so. Missionaries and Japanese 
Christian leaders face great obstacles, and yet the 
progress of the Christian movement in many respects 
is encouraging. 


The Rev, S. A. Stewart has been a missionary of the 
Methodist Church, South, in Japan fsince §1906 and 
during the last few years in Korea. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stewart reside in Gensan, 


Rev. William Woodard and Mrs. Woodard are mis- 
sionaries of the Congregational Church (A. B.C. F. 
M.) in Japan. During the last five years they resided 
in Seoul but in November, 1935, they were transferred 
back to Japan where Mr. Woodard, with headquarters 
at Osaka, is an honorary secretary of the Japanese 
Congregational Church. 


Miss Bertha Starkey is a missionary of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church (W. F. M.S.) in Japan since 
1911 ard in Seoul since 1925. She is much loved by 
the Japanese who have made possible for her work 
the new Japanese Evangelistic-Social Centre in Seoul. 


Miss Tsuya Kitajima has been Miss Starkey’s co” 
worker in Seoul for ten years. She is very proficient 
in. English and a most enthusiastic worker. 


Rey. William C. Kerr is a missionary of the Nor. 
thern Presbyterian Church. He came to Korea in 
1808 and, until 1919, worked among the Koreans. He 
joined the Japan Mission but contained to‘:reside in 
Seoul. Last year he was decorated by:the Emperor of 
Japan, the decoration being “The Fourth Order of Merit 
with the Sacred Treasure.’’ The New York Times of 
March 14, 1986, contained an account of this together 
with a picture of the recipient who, during the past 
year, has been on furlough, residing at Princeton, N. J. 


The readers of the “‘K. M. F.” are greatly privileged 
to have this scholarly article on the ancient kingdom of 
Silla from the pen of Dr. Rufus who writes from 
recent study and observation. Particularly those who 
make the trip to Kyungju, which is the site of the 
capital of Silla, will appreciate this article. 


Our monthly contributors are the Rev. V. W. Peters 
of the Methodist Episcopal South Mission ; Y. H. Kim, 
Ph, D., Librarian of the Ewha College for Women ; 
and Mr. Hugh Miller of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL REPORTS are urgently needed 
for binding, as follows:- 1912, 1914, 1916, 1926, also 

GENERAL COUNCIL REPORTS for ‘years 1905 to 
191linclusive. Reasonable payment offered. Apply, 
G. Bonwick, C. L. S., Seoul. 


CHIDISAN COTTAGE for Rent: Five large rooms, 
completely furnished, servants’ quarters. Yen 125 
for season, Dr. R. M. Wilson, Soonchun. 
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Notes and Personals 


United Church of Canada Mission 
_ Left on furlough, via Europe 
Mrs. A. H. Barker, Wonsan 
Miss Ethel McEachern, Hamheung 


Southern Methodist Mission 
Left on furlough, via Europe 
Miss H. Buie, Seoul 
Miss L. Edwards, Choon Chun 


Southern Presbyterian Mission 
Left on health leave, via Europe 
Dr. and Mrs. L. K. Boggs, Chunju 
Left on health leave 
Dr. and Mrs. Wm. Hollister, Kunsan 
Left for U. S. A on furlough 
Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Swicord, Chunju 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 
Retired and left for U. S. A. 
Miss Margaret Best, LL. D., Pyengyang 
Engagement 
The engagement is announced of the Rev. W. J. 
Anderson, Seoul, to Miss Hermie Lewis, whose ad- 
dress is 1331 Milligan St., Newberry, S. C., U.S.A. 


Australian” Presbyterian Mission 
Resigned 
Miss F. L. Clerke, Chinju, for health reasons. 


WONSAN BEACH HOUSE 
WONSAN BEACH, KOREA 
If you permit the spell of Wonsan Beach to have its 
way with you during the summer months, the chances 
of your returning to work with renewed strength, a 
new zeal and a new zest, are much in your favor. 
WONSAN BEACH HOUSE offers you a home for @ 
summer vacation. For rates and other information, 
address :— Miss Bessie O. Oliver, Songdo, Korea. 


EMMAUS HOUSE, MISSIONARY HOME, KOBE 
Also open to other Christian Workers and Travel- 


lers. Boats and trains met upon request. Rates 
moderate. Miss Helen Santee, Hostess, 161 Yama- 
moto-dori, 4 chome, Kobe, Japan. (Close to the Tor 
Hotel). AAT AWAIT AHA 
STAMPS FOR SALE 
A BARGAIN 


1899 Japanese issue, complete—15 stamps. : 

1914 Japanese issues to date, including ¥* 5.00 and 
¥ 10.00 stamps—19 stamps and One Sheet of Mixed | 
Stamps, Japanese and Foreign—36 stamps. 

ALL THE ABOVE FOR TWO YEN 

Also we offer One Sheet of Commemorative Stamps, 
unused. 20 stamps for ¥ 3.10. 

Please apply, with remittance, to HENRY SAN. 
BORN, PLEASANTON, KOBE, JAPAN. 
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PUBLISHERS AND 
DISTRIBUTORS OF 
KOREAN : : 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE GY | 


This is the only Union Organization in Korea devoted to 
Christian Publishing. The Society represents all the Missions | | 
associated with the Federal Counci] ef Protestant Missions | | 
in Korea, as well as the Korean Presbyterian Charch and the 
Korean Methodist Church, and its eifairs are directed by a 
Board of Trustees elected by those Missions and Churches and 
by the Membership of the Society. 
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€ Our SociETY’s PUBLICATIONS Last YEAR WE PUBLISBED 


Ba 2 Cover Many Important Subjects 25 nae a as: i 
: t= ; i e ommen’ es  & 
ae such as : Sunday Scheol Manuals a 
# BE Apologetics Agriculture a eo ee 
Bible Helps Care of Children ch oe ies 
i Be Devotional Evangelical Pavey pisaeruael lane ia 
aE Homileties Personal Work ¢ 37 Booklets on all sorts of subjects: ae 
Seciology Stewardship Age aire th Lae 
Temperance ° Prayer [eae 4 
Or } 7 
: Sate scleons beatae = 53 Sheet-tracts in various sizes for: meee: 
A Biographies Children’s Books peti on hind 
Stories Bible History Eoys and Girls ie 
New Believers Second Coming 16 Different Pictures, also Maps, . 
Calendars end Cards. 3p ona 


Catechumens Teacher Training 


For 1936 we need Yen 5,000 in Gifts and Grants” 
to help meet Editorial and Publishing Expenses. 


We have over 20 Manuscripts completed and waiting 
for the Donaticns with which to Print them. 


Twelve popular Books have Sold Out recently and we 
seek Funds for their much needed Re-publishing, 
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